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Canadians accepted the federal form of government
only on the express condition that their most cherished
rights in matters of religion, language, schools, and laws
should be recognized. Lower Canada consented to
enter Confederation only with the belief and on the
condition that its national institutions should be re-
spected everywhere and always. Moreover, the Act
changed nothing in the status of the Catholic Church
which remained free to administer its affairs and to
develop as it saw fit. At Ottawa and Quebec records,
proceedings, orders of the day, and Acts of Parliament
were to be published in both languages, French and
English, but the choice of language is optional in de-
bates in the House, in the federal courts, or the pro-
vincial courts of Quebec. The first Prime Minister of
Canada, John A. Macdonald, underlined the extent of
the recognition of the official character of the French
language when he announced: "It was assented to by
the deputation from each province that the use of the
French language should form one of the principles
upon which the Confederation should be established,
and that its use, as at present, should be guaranteed by
the Imperial Act."

The Constitution which, in the matter of the use of
the French language, did not close the door against
fanaticism, could be more precise on the question of
schools. Legislation on educational matters belonged
with the provinces but if the Protestant minority of
Quebec demanded and received firm guarantees, the
French Catholic, or simply the Catholic minorities of
the other provinces did not receive similar guarantees.
As for the laws, English criminal law, which had func-
tioned in each province since the conquest, was thence-